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FREDERIC  HENRY  HEDGE. 


FREDERIC  HENRY  HEDGE. 


Daniel  12  : J.  “ They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; a?id  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

It  must  have  been  in  May,  1871,  that  Dr.  Hedge 
invited  me  to  tea  at  the  parsonage  in  Brookline.  I 
was  then  in  my  first  year  in  the  Divinity  School  at 
Harvard,  and  had  brought  a letter  of  introduction  to 
him  from  a common  friend  in  Providence.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day  in  a beautiful  town,  and  I recall  a crab- 
apple  tree  just  outside  the  window  that  was  a won- 
derful mass  of  joyful  blossoms.  Of  the  conversation, 
however,  I recall  almost  nothing.  I suspect  that  I 
was  in  such  mortal  awe  before  the  great  scholar  that 
I understood  little  of  what  was  said.  But  as  I looked 
shyly  up  at  him  when  I said  good-night,  I saw  in  his 
face  a look  of  equal  shyness,  with,  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
pathetic  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  get  near  to 
a young  person.  He  was  a man  of  the  study  rather 
than  of  the  world,  and  at  ease  with  thoughts  rather 
than  with  persons.  Mingled  with  my  reverence  for 
his  profound  scholarship  and  his  lofty  thought,  there 
has  been  ever  since  the  tender  memory  of  a modest, 
simple,  affectionate  nature,  but  of  a heart,  as  it  were, 
imprisoned  in  the  habits  of  a student.  The  evening 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered,  and,  in  the  changes 
which  your  generosity  made  possible  in  the  parsonage, 
I have  kept  the  old-fashioned  black  marble  mantel 
and  iron  grate  in  the  room  (which  has  become  a study) 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Hedge. 
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Something  of  the  shyness  of  that  May  evening 
comes  back  upon  me  as  I find  myself  in  a way  obliged 
to  speak  of  Dr.  Hedge’s  ministry  and  mind.  A per- 
sonality is  an  elusive  thing,  easy  to  recall,  but  hard 
to  convey  to  one  who  never  came  face  to  face  with 
it,  and  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  enclose  in  the  limits  of 
a sermon  any  adequate  idea  of  thoughts  so  broad  and 
so  high  as  those  of  the  seventh  minister  of  this 
parish.  Few  are  left  here,  however,  of  those  who 
knew  him,  and,  not  only  to  continue  the  history  of 
the  institution,  but  to  revive  and  prolong  the  memory 
of  one  so  distinguished  among  its  servants,  I am 
compelled  to  make  the  attempt  to  represent  him. 

Frederic  Henry  Hedge  was  born  of  scholarly  stock. 
His  great-grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side  was 
Edward  Holyoke,  President  of  Harvard  College  from 
1737  t°  1769.  His  grandfather  was  Lemuel  Hedge, 
minister  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  Mass.,  and  a man 
of  mark  in  his  day.  His  father,  Levi  Hedge,  was 
Professor  of  logic  and  philosophy  at  Harvard  from 
1810  to  1827.  It  will  be  clear  where  Frederic  got  a 
certain  resolute  tenacity  of  purpose  if  it  is  added  that 
his  father  could  not  go  to  college  for  lack  of  funds  to 
send  more  than  one  of  the  six  brothers  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a blacksmith,  ‘but  made  his  own  way 
at  last  to  Harvard  and  was  graduated  in  1792. 

Frederic  was  put  through  a vigorous  education  in 
which  the  athletics  were  mental,  not  physical.  At 
seven  he  knew  by  heart  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  at 
ten  long  passages  of  Homer.  His  tutor  was  George 
Bancroft,  afterwards  the  well-known  historian,  and 
when  Bancroft  went  to  Germany  to  study  philosophy  at 
one  of  its  universities,  his  pupil  went  with  him  to  pur- 
sue the  classics  at  German  schools,  at  the  age  of  thir- 


teen.  His  only  autobiography  is  a sketch  of  his  life  in 
the  first  of  these  schools,  which  inhabited  an  old  mon- 
astery in  a valley  among  the  Harz  Mountains.  He 
returned  home  after  four  years  of  this  severe  life  and 
entered  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
two  years,  in  the  class  of  1825.  Four  years  later  he 
took  his  first  parish,  in  West  Cambridge,  now 
Arlington. 

It  was  a pastorate  of  hard  work.  His  school  ex- 
perience had  made  the  intellectual  life  a serious 
matter,  and  his  nature  inclined  to  be  strenuous.  He 
showed,  and  to  a great  degree  formed,  in  the  first 
stage  of  his  ministerial  career,  the  habits  of  self 
discipline,  accurate  scholarship  and  careful  expression 
which  marked  his  whole  life.  He  found  himself,  more- 
over, in  a very  stimulating  environment.  Boston  was 
less  interested  in  copper  stocks  then  than  it  is  now 
and  less  represented  by  cheap  stores  throughout  New 
England.  It  was  still  the  intellectual  centre  of  the 
country  and  indeed  was  not  yet  at  its  climax  in  that 
respect.  The  theological  condition  was  lively.  The 
Unitarian  movement  was  at  its  height.  The  A.  U.  A. 
had  been  founded  four  years  earlier  and  the  Unitarian 
ministers,  like  their  churches,  were  of  the  imposing 
double-decker  sort.  Nathaniel  Frothingham  was  at 
the  First  Church,  Emerson  had  just  come  to  the 
Second,  Greenwood  was  preaching  at  King’s  Chapel, 
Palfrey  in  Brattle  Square,  Parkman  was  at  the  New 
North  and  Young  at  the  New  South,  Pierpont  at 
Hollis  Street,  Charles  Lowell  at  the  West  Church, 
and  George  Ripley  in  Purchase  Street.  George  Put- 
nam began  the  next  year  his  remarkable  career  in 
Roxbury,  and  James  Walker  was  midway  in  his  at 
Charlestown.  Above  all,  as  we  think  now,  but  looked 
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at  askance  as  somewhat  of  a fanatic  by  the  old- 
fashioned  Unitarians,  towered  Dr.  Channing  at  the 
Federal  Street  Church.  These  were  all  stron'g  men, 
and  one  can  imagine  with  what  awe  the  young 
minister  looked  up  to  those  who  were  the  great 
champions  of  his  faith. 

There  was  leaven  working  behind  these  stately 
pulpits,  however,  and  often  in  them.  It  was  only  three 
years  after  Mr.  Hedge’s  first  settlement  that  Emerson 
laid  aside  his  gown  at  the  Second  Church,  rather  than 
continue  with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  though  it  was  seven 
years  before  he  issued  his  little  volume  on  “ Nature,” 
and  two  years  more  before  he  gave  that  address  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  which  drew  from 
Andrews  Norton  the  next  vear  the  charge  of  “infidel- 
ity.”  In  this  movement,  called  since  then  Tran- 
scendental, Mr.  Hedge  was  extremely  useful  as  well 
as  sympathetic.  His  familiarity  with  the  German 
language  came  into  play.  He  was  able  to  indicate 
and  often  to  translate  the  German  philosophers  from 
whom  the  new  thought  was  largely  coming.  He  was 
to  some  extent  in  New  England  what  Carlyle  was 
in  the  old,  a mediator  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
and  the  Teutonic. 

He  was  too  young  to  be  a leader  yet,  however,  and 
was  perhaps  a little  over-awed  among  so  many  promi- 
nent and  popular  brothers.  He  needed  what  he  soon 
got,  a removal  to  the  frontier,  where  he  would  have 
to  depend  upon  his  own  powers,  and  would  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  stimulus  of  being  the  sole 
representative  of  his  faith  in  a large  region.  In  1835 
he  became  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  then  practically  as  far  away  from 
Boston  as  some  of  the  more  distant  cities  of  the 
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West.  In  fact,  the  town  had  many  of  the  character- 
istics which  we  call  Western.  It  was  just  then  enjoy- 
ing a “boom”  consequent  on  the  rapid  development 
of  the  lumber  business,  and  many  young  men  of 
promise  flocked  there.  Dr.  Hedge  always  spoke 
proudly  of  this  parish.  I remember  his  saying  more 
than  once  that  he  had  more  college  graduates  in  his 
congregation  there  than  any  other  minister,  save  one, 
in  the  denomination.  Dr.  Pierce  visited  him  in  1842, 
and  recorded  in  his  memoirs  with  delight  the  names 
of  thirty  lawyers  in  Mr.  Hedge’s  society,  among 
whom  were  five  judges  and  an  ex-Governor.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact  we  can  appreciate  the  humor  of 
Emerson’s  letter  to  Carlyle,  introducing  his  friend : 
“Henry  Hedge  is  a recluse,  but  catholic,  scholar  in 
our  remote  Bangor,  who  reads  German  and  smokes 
in  his  solitary  study  through  nearly  eight  months  of 
snow  in  the  year,  and  deals  out  every  Sunday  his 
witty  apothegms  to  the  lumber  merchants  and  town- 
ship owners  of  Penobscot  River,  who  have  actually 
grown  intelligent  interpreters  of  his  riddles  by  long 
hearkening  after  them.  . . . Hedge  has  a true  and 
mellow  heart.” 

There  he  passed  fifteen  happy  and  fruitful  years. 
Meantime  his  transcendental  friends  in  Boston  kept 
their  hold  upon  him.  The  next  year  after  he  went  to 
Bangor,  they  formed  what  they  called  the  “ The  Club  ” 
and  the  world  called  “The  Transcendental  Club,” 
but  what  was  often  styled  “The  Hedge  Club,”  be- 
cause it  so  often  waited  to  hold  a meeting  till  Hedge 
could  come  from  Bangor  to  join  his  friends.  He  was 
at  the  preliminary  meeting  on  September  19,  1836, 
with  Emerson,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Alcott  and  Convers 
Francis.  Later  Bartol,  Parker,  Margaret  Fuller,  J. 
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Elliot  Cabot  and  others  also  became  members.  He 
seems  gradually  to  have  come  to  the  intellectual 
fighting  line  in  these  Bangor  days. 

But  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  drew 
him  at  last  back  to  their  neighborhood.  In  1850,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  Pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Congregational  Society  in  Providence, 
and  had  there  a short  career  of  great  success.  The 
Society  was  young,  the  region  on  its  side  of  the  river 
was  growing  fast,  and  the  power  of  the  new  minister 
crowded  the  simple  Greek  temple  on  Mathewson 
Street.  The  tradition  still  survives  of  even  the  pul- 
pit stairs  being  filled  with  young  men. 

So  passed  six  years.  Then  a call  came  to  him 
which  brought  him  the  rest  of  the  way  back  to  his 
old  associates.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Knapp’s  health 
vacated  the  pulpit  of  this  parish  and  it  unanimously 
called  Dr.  Hedge  to  his  place.  The  records  show 
that  the  parish  felt  somewhat  reluctant  to  tempt  a 
minister  from  another  charge, where  he  was  thoroughly 
acceptable.  It  was  the  first  time  that  it  had  done  so. 
All  its  ministers  before  this  had  been  called  from  the 
Divinity  School,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
one,  whose  strength  gave  out,  and  an  earlier  one  who 
was  suspected  of  heresy,  they  all  remained  till  they 
died.  The  calling  of  Dr.  Hedge  was  therefore  the 
first  sign  in  our  parish  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
which  has  now  become  universal, — the  disappearance 
of  the  life-long  ministry  and  the  entrance  of  the 
transient  and  precarious  pastorate, — a change  which 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  increasing  reluctance  of 
able  young  men  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Brookline  parish,  however,  could  find  no 
minister  not  in  active  service  to  whom  it  felt  justified 
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in  entrusting  its  pulpit.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Hedge,  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  had  been  given  him  by 
Harvard,  was  reluctant  to  leave  his  successful  pas- 
torate in  Providence,  and  he  finally  did  so  only 
on  condition  that  before  seven  months  were  over,  his 
parish  there  should  find  a successor  on  whom  they 
could  unite.  This  having  been  done,  the  Brookline 
Society  looked  over  the  parsonage,  which  had  been 
built  seventy-five  years,  and  found  it  as  advisable, 
as  it  was  agreeable  to  both  parties,  to  erect  a larger 
house  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  better  times. 
The  old  parsonage,  however,  had  happy  associations 
in  the  hearts  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hedge,  for  here  Dr. 
Pierce  spent  all  of  his  long  and  honored  pastorate, 
and  here  the  young  minister  won  the  old  one’s 
daughter  Lucy,  and  on  the  seventh  of  September, 
1830,  married  her.  She  was  honored  and  loved  in 
all  her  husband’s  parishes  and  especially  in  demand 
wherever  there  was  sickness  or  death.  Her  devotion 
to  those  in  such  need  was  almost  incredible,  so  utterly 
unselfish  and  so  full  of  difficulty  and  labor.  She  died 
less  than  a year  after  him,  April  11,  1891. 

Dr.  Hedge  was  now  fifty-two  years  old,  but  Time> 
who  is  supposed  to  draw  the  “dead  line”  across 
men’s  lives  two  years  earlier  than  this  age,  still  held 
his  hand  suspended,  and  he  remained  the  honored 
and  welcome  minister  of  a cultivated  parish  for  six- 
teen years  more.  Even  the  chloroform  which  a 
kindly  consideration  would  administer  at  sixty  was 
unvaporized,  though  a dozen  years  later  the  old  man, 
tortured  with  disease  and  imprisoned  in  paralysis  would 
have  welcomed  it.  Indeed,  beside  the  care  of  his 
parish  and  pulpit  he  assumed  the  Professorship  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History  in  Harvard  Divinity  School.  From 
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1857  to  1861,  he  was  Editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner, 
a review  whose  fame  and  influence  spread  far  beyond 
the  denomination  that  supported  it,  and  wrote  for  it  a 
remarkable  series  of  papers,  which  were  gathered  in 
1865  into  the  volume  called  “Reason  in  Religion.” 
Four  years  later  appeared  a volume  as  graceful  and 
charming  as  the  other  was  profound  and  lofty.  “The 
Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition,”  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  interpretations,  or  rather  transfigura- 
tions, of  the  early  narratives  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
that  ever  was  made.  It  revealed  a tenderness  and 
lightness  of  touch  in  Dr.  Hedge  that  would  hardly  be 
suspected  by  anyone  who  knew  him  only  in  his  more 
purely  intellectual  mood. 

He  was  a faithful  pastor,  and  under  his  serious  and 
somewhat  grim  face  lurked  a most  sympathetic 
heart,  but  he  was  most  at  home  in  his  study  and  his 
pulpit.  He  had  schooled  himself  from  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  and  with 
concentration.  He  took  his  sermons  most  seriously. 
He  had  a strong  constitution  and  he  spent  it  freely 
upon  whatever  he  did.  All  that  he  wrote  was 
thoroughly  thought  out  and  then  most  laboriously 
expressed.  Every  sentence  was  shaped  with  care, 
often  re-written  again  and  again.  His  clear  and  some- 
what formal  handwriting,  which  kept  unshaken  till  he 
was  past  eighty,  was  typical  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
mental  action.  His  style  was  Websterian,  Miltonic, 
the  “grand  style,”  as  it  was  called.  It  had  a re- 
sonance, as  one  has  said,  like  that  of  a great  bell,  and 
if  sometimes  it  seemed  a little  conscious,  one  soon  fell 
into  its  swing  again  and  knew  that  it  was  the  natural 
expression  of  one  whose  thoughts,  as  Bartol  said, 
“ marched  in  platoons.” 


His  personal  appearance  is  described  in  the  rather 
worn  letter  from  Carlyle  to  Emerson : “ One  of  the 
sturdiest  little  fellows  I have  come  across  for  many  a 
day.  A face  like  a rock;  a voice  like  a howitzer; 
only  his  honest  gray  eyes  reassure  you  a little ;”  and 
the  opinion  of  his  own  people  was  voiced  in  the  retort 
of  Col.  Lee  to  this  rather  patronizing  comment  of 
Carlyle,  “ Sturdy!  a man  to  tie  to,  a man  to  uplift  his 
voice  against  the  jeremiads  of  this  overbearing  Scotch- 
man.” Strength  and  sincerity,  then,  made  up  the 
impression  which  the  new  Minister  made  upon  all  who 
saw  him,  richness  and  splendor,  also,  if  we  may 
accept  the  picturesque  tribute  of  Charles  Carroll 
Everett,  his  successor  in  Bangor.  “ His  rhetoric,” 
said  this  also  wonderful  man,  “ was  not  flowery  : it 
was,  rather,  architectural.  When  he  was  at  his  best 
his  sentences  and  his  paragraphs  were  like  blocks  in 
some  imposing  edifice.  Dr.  Hedge  could  (as  he  did) 
afford  to  despise  even  the  Gothic  architecture : for 
his  muse  could  build  temples  whose  lofty  magnif- 
icence stone  could  hardly  image.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
carried  his  ecclesiasticism  and  something  of  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  the  Church  into  what  seems  to  many 
the  barest  regions  of  thought.  Those  who  listened  to 
him  as  a preacher,  when  he  was  at  his  best,  did  not 
feel  the  baldness  of  the  Puritan  service  or  the  bare- 
ness of  the  walls  of  the  New  England  meeting-house, 
— did  not  miss  robe  or  incense.  The  temple  was 
there.  It  was  reared  by  the  power  of  an  imagination, 
aglow  with  the  power  of  religion,  until  it  became  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  parish  grew  under  such 
ministrations,  that  transepts  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  that  the  fulness  of  the  treasury  justified 
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the  doubling  of  the  minister’s  salary.  Later  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  northern  half  of  the  town  led  to 
the  desire  to  move  in  that  direction.  A lot  was 
selected  at  the  corner  of  Cypress  street  and  Cypress 
place,  and  a large  sum  of  money  subscribed  for  the 
building  of  a new  church  there,  but  the  project  had 
not  been  carried  out  when  Dr.  Hedge  resigned  his 
pastorate,  and  accepted  the  Professorship  of  German 
Language  and  Literature  at  Harvard  in  1872. 

Almost  his  last  appearance  upon  any  prominent 
occasion  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  achievements 
of  his  life.  It  was  his  oration  upon  Luther,  at  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  in  Arlington 
Street  Church  in  1883.  Dr.  Hedge’s  power  as  an 
orator  was  a strange  and  almost  incongruous  element 
in  so  profound  a scholar  and  so  stately  a literary  gift. 
It  flashed  out  in  Bangor  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  again  in  Providence  when  he  addressed  its  citi- 
zens on  the  attack  of  Sumner  by  Brooks.  It  was 
revealed  on  several  occasions  when  his  familiarity  with 
the  German  language  and  German  affairs  was  in 
demand,  as  when  the  German  citizens  of  Boston 
invited  him  to  give  the  oration  at  the  Schiller  centen- 
nial in  1859,  and  when  he  helped  them  to  celebrate 
the  victory  at  Sedan,  in  1870,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  begin- 
ning his  address  in  English  and  breaking  out  at  last 
into  German,  to  the  immense  delight  of  his  crowded 
audience.  He  had  a marvellous  power  of  remember- 
ing what  he  had  written  ,and,  while  he  prepared  his 
addresses  with  the  utmost  care  and  finish,  once  ready 
they  were  as  clear  in  his  memory  as  in  his  remarkable 
handwriting.  But  the  climax  was  reached  in  that 
address  on  Luther,  when  for  an  hour  and  a half  this 
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man  of  nearly  eighty  held  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
of  Boston  audiences  without  a falter  in  his  delivery 
or  their  attention.  The  lights  went  out  but  not  the 
people.  It  is  twenty-two  years  ago,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  the  old  man  eloquent  in  that  stately  pulpit 
is  among  the  clearest  and  fondest  that  at  least  one 
of  his  auditors  retains.  Let  us  take  our  last  look  at 
him  as  he  stands  there.  Let  us  forget  the  disease 
and  disability  which  fell  upon  him  later,  and  at  last 
laid  him  low  August  21,  1890.  These  things  con- 
cern the  house  in  which  he  lived.  Let  what  we 
remember  be  the  serious,  high-minded,  and  reverent 
dweller  among  things  eternal. 

If  we  look  among  the  thoughts  which  he  has  left 
us  for  his  mental  portrait,  we  shall  find  Dr.  Hedge  to 
have  been  a teacher  of  the  teachers.  Others  have 
had  more  influence  over  the  laity  of  his  denomination, 
as  James  Freeman  Clarke;  and  others  have  shown 
more  power  to  move  miscellaneous  assemblies  for 
immediate  ends,  as  Dr.  Bellows  ; but  none,  except 
Channing,  has  done  more  to  form  the  thoughts  of 
the  ministers  than  Dr.  Hedge.  In  the  Divinity 
School  he  had  a quiet  but  genuine  influence  on  the 
students,  at  least  in  my  day.  His  lectures  on  Eccle- 
siastical History  were  little  more  than  resumes  of 
what  he  had  already  told  us  to  read  for  ourselves. 
But  when  his  mind  took  fire  from  some  great  life  or 
event,  and  he  laid  down  his  manuscript  to  speak  from 
his  own  mind, — then  there  was  richness  ! It  was  our 
wicked  custom  to  insert  an  artful  question  here  and 
there,  like  a match  among  dry  kindlings,  to  set  him 
off  into  a blaze,  and  we  warmed  ourselves  by  it  with 
a heat  that  has  never  died  out  of  us. 
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There  were  three  qualities  that  especially  marked 
his  thought. 

First,  it  was  clear.  He  had  the  power  which  comes 
from  thorough  digestion  and  assimilation  in  his  own 
mind  to  furnish  the  most  abstract  ideas  to  others,  in  a 
comprehensible  form.  The  turbid  stream  of  German 
philosophy  ran  transparent  through  his  filter,  and  the 
stateliness  of  his  language  did  not  disguise  the 
simplicity  of  his  thinking.  He  never  descended  to 
colloquialism.  He  demanded  seriousness  in  his  hearers 
as  it  was  in  himself,  and  assumed  some  degree  of 
interest  and  some  power  of  intellect  in  them.  Hence 
whoever  cares  for  that  level  of  thought  at  all  will 
find  “Reason  in  Religion”  or  “The  Ways  of  the 
Spirit”  not  too  hard  to  enjoy. 

And  his  thought  was  clear  in  its  enunciation.  It 
was  frank  and  open,  never  time-serving  or  accom- 
modated to  creed  or  to  sectarian  expediency.  That 
was  a good  verdict  which  Col.  Henry  Lee  passed  upon 
him  at  a dinner  given  in  his  honor  in  1885  : “ Timidity 
and  disingenuousness  are  not  the  characteristics  of 
Unitarian  divines,  rather  of  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nately hampered  by  a creed.  But  something  more  than 
freedom  from  disingenuousness, — a bluff,  down-right 
utterance  of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  characterised  Dr.  Hedge’s  preaching.” 

Secondly,  Dr.  Hedge’s  thought  soared  high.  He 
dwelt  in  an  atmosphere  which  most  men  — even 
intellectual  men,  find  it  hard  to  breathe  today.  There 
is  an  old-fashioned  look  to  his  subjects  and  a quaint 
flavor  to  his  writings,  which  may  seem  antiquated  to 
the  impatient  reader  of  our  generation.  For  he  dwelt 
in  the  almost  abandoned  realm  of  speculative  theol- 
ogy. Today  we  deal  in  science  or  in  social  ethics. 
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Our  problems  are  practical,  and  philosophy  is  tedious 
or  distrusted.  Even  that  German  mind,  which  in  Dr. 
Hedge’s  day  was  the  source  of  almost  all  metaphysics, 
has  now  turned  to  factories  and  battleships.  But 
philosophy  was  his  native  element.  He  not  merely 
labored  but  sported  in  it,  as  it  is  written,  “This 
great  and  wide  sea,  and  there  is  that  leviathan  which 
thou  hast  made  to  play  therein.” 

And  that  is  the  region  to  which  strong  minds  are 
sure  to  make  their  way.  The  human  soul  will  not 
be  content  very  long  with  material  things  or  with 
physical  science.  These  belong  to  the  surface,  and  man 
can  never  be  content  till  he  knows  what  is  under  the 
surface.  The  mind  is  a Pandora  and  is  bound  to  open 
the  box,  whatever  may  come  out  of  it.  The  saying 
of  Augustine,  that  we  were  made  for  God  and  that 
our  hearts  are  restless  till  they  find  rest  in  Him,  is 
equally  true  of  our  thoughts.  It  will  beat  against  the 
unknown  till  it  breaks  through  or  dies.  So  Dr. 
Hedge’s  love  for  the  higher  theology,  though  it  is 
out  of  fashion  just  now,  is  sure  to  come  back  when 
we  get  tired  of  putting  in  plumbing,  and  go  out  look- 
ing for  the  sources  whence  the  water  itself  comes. 

And,  finally,  Dr.  Hedge’s  thought  was  broad.  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  its  being  deep,  for  he  who 
dives  and  follows  the  stem  of  the  water  lily  to  its 
beginning,  is  sure  to  find  that  other  blossoms,  though 
floating  apart  from  it  on  the  surface,  really  spring 
from  the  same  root.  It  was  Dr.  Hedge’s  delight  to 
seek  the  idea  that  lay  under  a doctrine,  and,  having 
found  it,  to  come  back  tracing  it  to  many  manifesta- 
tions in  creeds  that  seem  to  those  who  hold  them  to 
be  utterly  antagonistic  to  each  other.  The  funda- 
mental facts  of  religion  are  Protean.  They  change 
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their  form  often,  and  bewilder  the  shallow  mind  that 
cannot  grasp  them  in  their  nakedness.  One  of  Dr. 
Hedge’s  pupils  complained  of  a sermon  of  his  against 
certain  tendencies  among  the  younger  Unitarian 
preachers  of  the  day,  that  people  did  not  always  know 
where  to  find  him.  But  to  find  a man,  you  must  go 
where  he  is,  and  this  man  did  not  work  in  the  retail 
but  in  the  wholesale  side  of  the  theological  department 
store. 

There  is  scarely  a doctrine  that  separates  the 
orthodox  from  the  liberal  world,  under  which  he  did 
not  find  a great  truth.  He  was  not  fond  of  denials, 
but  always  a builder,  a Pontifex  Maximus.  The 
Arian  Christ  of  the  older  Unitarians  he  despised.  It 
was  neither  God  nor  man,  “a  sheer  invention  whom 
one  can  neither  repose  in  as  true  God  nor  sympathize 
with  as  genuine  man.”  The  Athanasian  or  orthodox 
God-man  was  right  in  its  affirmation  and  wrong  only 
in  its  exclusions.  It  stood  for  that  divine  humanity, 
“ that  incarnation  of  God  in  the  human  race,  all  and 
several,  which  is  realizing  itself  across  all  the  atroc- 
ities and  woes  of  time.”  “The  Trinity,”  he  said  in  a 
controversy,  “is  the  sum  and  summit  of  Christian 
truth, — “We  see  in  it  the  sublimest  and  completest 
theory  of  God,  a God  whose  nature  is  neither  diffrac- 
ted by  multiplicity  nor  yet  concluded  in  singularity, 
who  is  neither  the  unconscious  All  of  Pantheism  nor 
the  insulated  Self  of  Judaism  ; a God  whose  essence 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  lone  seclusion,  but  in  everlasting 
self-communication,  whose  being  is  a unit,  and  yet  a 
process,  — a process  of  which  the  two  associated 
names  — the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  — are  the 
august  terms  and  the  perfect  method  ; a God  who 
allies  himself  with  finite  intelligence  by  the  co-eternal 
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Word  and  reflects  himself  in  human  nature  and  en- 
churches  himself  in  human  society  by  the  ever-pro- 
ceeding, sanctifying  Spirit.”  And  even  the  dreadful 
doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  embodies  a truth  which 
our  careless  optimism  is  apt  to  overlook.  “ It  is 
notorious  that  men  continue  to  sin  and  suffer  to  the 
day  of  their  death.  What  authority  have  we  for  not 
supposing  that  the  sinner  will  go  on  sinning  and  suf- 
fering everlastingly,  or  till  evil  becomes  so  predomi- 
nant in  the  soul  as  utterly  to  quench  its  moral  life,  and 
conscious  suffering  ends  in  everlasting  death  ?”  “ The 
Universalist  theory  is  incapable  of  demonstration.” 
And  even  the  Catholic  doctrines  have  their  root  in 
reality.  Transubstantiation  symbolizes  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  hard  material  world  by  faith  into  the 
abode  of  divine  life.  Taking  the  consecrated  wafer 
signifies  the  penetration  of  human  life  by  spiritual 
power.  As  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  “ it 
was  no  imperfect  creature,  disfigured  by  human  frail- 
ties and  passions,  but  the  very  beauty  of  holiness  . . . 
practically  God  Himself,  . . . with  a tenderer  name 
and  more  defined  personality.” 

The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Hedge,  though  he  was  a minister 
in  the  Unitarian  affiliation  and  for  a time  President  of 
the  Association,  was  not,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  a Unitarian.  He  made  a strong  speech  at  one 
of  the  anniversaries  against  the  name  Unitarian,  pre- 
ferring that  of  “The  Humanitarian  Church.”  If  by 
that  name  is  meant  an  independent  and  indigestible 
sect,  that  believes  that  wisdom  was  born  with  it 
and  is  enclosed  in  it,  he  was  not  a Unitarian,  as 
Channing  was  not.  He  was  a broad  churchman, 
a member  of  that  unorganized,  spiritual  fellow- 
ship which  includes  the  higher  souls  of  all  the 


sects  and  all  the  churches.  Into  whatever  com- 
munion he  had  been  born,  there  he  would  probably 
have  stayed.  He  would  have  seen  the  truth  in  every 
one  of  its  doctrines  and  the  usefulness  of  all  its  forms. 
It  so  happened  that  he  was  born  into  the  Unitarian 
flock,  to  which  most  of  the  scholarly  minds  of  that  gen- 
eration belonged,  and  there  he  remained  without  diffi- 
culty and  worked  without  insincerity.  But  had  he 
found  himself  in  any  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  bodies, 
or  even  in  the  Catholic  Church,  he  would  have  felt  at 
home  there.  The  dream  of  a universal  church  fascina- 
ted him.  “The  idea  of  catholicity,  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
tegrity, of  a single  individual  church  whose  heart  shall 
be  the  metropolis  and  whose  extremities  the  outskirts 
of  civilization,  which  shall  clasp  the  world  with  its  bind- 
ing sacraments  and  string  the  nations  like  beads  on 
the  thread  of  a common  confession,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism, — this  idea  is  pleasing  to  the  heart 
of  humanity.”  And  even  the  church  which  had  been 
so  far  from  the  ideal,  was  yet  the  church  of  the 
Living  God.  “ I do  not  say  that  the  church  was 
infallible  in  her  speculative  views,  but  (she)  was  wise 
in  her  practical  decisions,  wiser  even  than  she  knew ; 
wise  with  the  unconscious  wisdom  of  spiritual  instinct. 
In  other  words,  she  was  inspired.” 

With  all  his  intellectual  freedom,  Dr.  Hedge  was 
strangely  ecclesiastical  in  his  tastes.  He  loved  a 
stately  ritual.  He  compiled  a liturgy  for  his  church 
in  Providence,  and  with  Dr.  Huntington  a book  of 
hymns.  Huntington  left  one  sect  for  another,  and 
showed  himself  the  narrower  man  of  the  two.  Hedge 
remained  in  the  denomination  where  he  was  born, 
dug  down  through  its  dry  soil  and  tapped  the  spring 
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of  eternal  truth.  He  was  the  more  genuine  Broad 
Churchman  of  the  two. 

All  that  generation  of  the  prophets  has  departed,  but 
there  are  times  when  the  study  seems  alive  with  them. 
The  guests  push  back  their  chairs  from  the  tea  table 
and  look  into  the  old  grate  with  its  slow  and  uncertain 
fire.  Emerson  was  there  often,  coming  back  with 
Hedge  from  Brook  Farm,  and  Theodore  Parker, 
sturdy  of  mind  but  failing  fast  in  body ; the  elegant 
Frothingham  and  the  epigrammatic  Bartol,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  calm  and  sensible ; Bellows,  brilliant 
and  mobile  as  a dragon-fly ; the  saintly  Ephraim  Pea- 
body and  the  fatherly  Andrew  ; or  even  young  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  who  began  his  ministry  in  these  parts  in 
the  same  year  with  Hedge, — what  a glorious  com- 
pany ! The  old  grate  has  seen  them  all  and  they  all 
have  looked  into  it,  but  they  have  all  vanished  from  the 
sight  of  any  of  us,  their  mortal  frames  burnt  out  like 
the  coal,  their  spirits  kindling  into  eternal  light. 
“ They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament ; and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.” 


